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ROBERT BARCLAY AND FRIENDS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


(Continued from page 483.) 


In the month called March, 1676, the Council 
ut Edinburgh issued a declaration, reinforcing 
former acts of Parliament against conventicles, 
and recommending the execution of them to the 
sheriffs and magistrates of corporations. A\l- 
though this proclamation expressly related to 
such as had been outlawed by the Council; yet 
the civil and ecclesiastical rulers of Aberdeen 
took occasion from it, to oppress those persons, 
of all others, against whom they well knew it 
was never intended to be stretched. So pre- 
cipitate was their malice, and so ready were 
they for the work of persecution, that, upon the 
mere information of a traveller, and before the 
regular notification reached them, or was pro- 
claimed in their town, the provost, bailies, and 
oflicers came to the Friends’ meeting-house, on 
the 12th of the month, and committed twelve of 
them to the new Tolbooth; several days after 
which, the prisoner’s heard, from their windows, 
the public proclamation of the law that had been 
thus eagerly put in force against them. The like 
measures were pursued for the space of two 
months, by which time the number of those 
lodged in prison amounted to thirty-four. 

At length, the prisoners recejved a summons 
‘o appear before the Earl of Errol, the Earl Ma- 
rischall, and “ Sir John Keith,” afterwards Earl 
of Kintore, three of the Privy Council, ap- 
pointed Commissioners to put into execution the 
acts made against keeping conventicles. Ac- 
cordingly, being ealled up before these, on the 
26\h of the 3d month, a long libel was ex- 
hibited against them, reciting the heads of the 
acts of Parliament against conventicles, and the 
withdrawing from that mode of worship es- 
tablished by law. ‘The libel being read, was to 
be enforeed by Patrick Hay, the only lawyer 
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who could be procured to plead against them; 
but his oratory failing him, his plea was confined 
to this brief query, “ Who gave you leave to 
preach?’’ which, for want of pertinent matter, he 
repeated several times. 

The inquiry being put to the prisoners, 
Whether or not they were guilty according to 
the indictment, David Barclay replied :—That, 
though it was ordinary, for such as were stated 
under the circumstances it had pleased God to 
put them, to entertain lawyers to plead for them ; 
yet they, having the One Advocate with the 
Father, that would and could plead their inno- 
cency in the hearts of all their opposers, they 
might not employ any man to plead for them. 
And, inasmuch as none of them had followed 
the practice of law, it was desired, that no ad- 
vantage might be taken against them on account 
of their ignorance of the intricacies of it ;—also 
that the rigour of it might not be extended to- 
wards them, if they should be found transgres- 
sors, (which they hoped to make appear was 
not the case,) there being a maxim, owned by 
all, that Summum jus is summa injuria. He 
further added, That the prisoners were most 
unjustly charged, with having kept three meet- 
ings in the week since the Ist month, 1674; 
whereas several of them had been, in that time, 
beyond the sea, others in England, and many 
had not been in Aberdeen for several months 
during those years. 

Hereupon, he was interrupted by the inquiry, 
Whether they would own that they had been at 
any conventicles; to which they made answer, 
That they were not to be their own accusers. 
It was said, ‘This could be proved by witnesses ; 
to which David Barclay said, He expected, that, 
according to law, equity, and reason, he might 
except against these. Upon this, several college 
students were called in, against whom David 
Barclay objected, that they were socit criminis, 
having themselves joined in keeping such meet- 
ings ; and further, that they had lately published 
a book expressly against the prisoners, in the 
very title page of which they accuse them of 
blasphemy and treason,—and therefore were 
manifestly prejudiced persons. ‘Then the ma- 
gistrates, who committed them, were called upon; 
but these also were excepted against, as those 
who had to put the laws in force, and were ac- 
cusers. ‘To this, the Earl Marischall replied, 
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They should then have no witnesses at all. Yet | emmeie pa prisoners, caused th, as 
did the Commissioners overrule these objections ; | be closed up with boards for a neds “i 1 
and such evidence was received. gether, and also removed several of ¢),,.... 

The prisoners then gave in their written de-| the higher prison. On one oceasijoy, \] 
fence ; showing, at some length, and by various | | | Gordon, a bailie of Aberdeen, ear, 
legal pleas, that they were not the persons | anger to the lower court-house, where | 
against whose practices the acts in question were then imprisoned, and took panes w J 
were levelled; also taking notice of their im-| while he was declaring, through the w; 
prisonment, contrary to law, by the magistrates | gospel of peace and salvation to the 
for near three months; and further, boldly testi- | forthwith thrusting him into the hic gher | 
fying, that it was merely out of that duty they | where no Friends had as yet been 
ow ed to God, and in obedience to his commands, | ‘This place is represented as filthy ; ind dis 
that they dare not forsake the assembling of | beyond most prisons in the nation. The 
themselves together in his name, and not out of | cutor was, however, so troubled in his cons 
any conte mpt of those in authority. “ And if for | for such cruelty, that he afierwards conf. 
this,’”’ continues the document, “the Lord should | a Friend, he could get no peace nor rest | 
permit us to suffer, we trust he will furnish us | mind that night, until he had caused Ay 
with such a measure of resignation of all that | | Jaffray to be returned to the spot, whey 
we have, to his disposing, “that we shall not | had taken him. 
count any thing too dear, when it comes in| Robert Barclay was at this time eng 
competition with His honour and our duty to/from home, in visiting his friends and s,. 
Him. But, we shall not wish any in present | churches of Christ as a minister, and went wi! 
authority to be instruments thereof, seeing the| this object to London; thence, crossin, 
Lord hath said to his people, *‘ He that toucheth | water, he travelled into Holland and Gern 
you, toucheth the apple of mine eye.’”’ It is to be regretted, nothing is preserved 

After an hour or two spent by the court in| the particulars of this journey on the continen:, 
deliberation, the prisoners, being called one by | In the course of it, he commenced acquaintance 
one, were severally asked, Whether they would | with Elizabeth, Princess Palatine of the Rhine, 
oblige themselves not to go any more to meet-| who was distantly related to his mothe: 
ings? which every one of them refusing to do,| with her he had some satisfactory opportunity 
they were again ordered to withdraw ; and after | of conference on religious subjects. ‘I'he pu): 
some time, being called in again, the sentence | cation of his “ Apology” this year, which was 
of the court was read to them, whereby David printed in Latin at Amsterdam, may very pr 
Barclay, Alexander Gellie, Robert Burnett, Alex- | bably have formed a part of his engage: 
ander Harper, Alexander Skene, Andrew Jaf-| abroad; and it is more than conjectural, as his 
fray, and Alexander Forbes were fined, each in biographer intimates, that on his return by way 
one fourth of their respective valued rents, for| of London, the author presented his beck to 
their own keeping conventicles, and an eighth | Charles the 2d. ‘To the credit of the King, | 
part of the same each for withdrawing from the | took no offence at the Christian freedom, wsed 
public worship. Three of the above were, be- by Robert Barclay in his well-known on to 
sides, to pay an eighth part for their wives’ | him, prefixed to that work, which, for its manly 
transgressions, conformable to the tenour of the | style, religious boldness, yet decent respect, h as 
act. Those that were not landed proprietors, | been much admired. 
were fined as follows: Andrew Galloway, While at the English metropolis, he received 
Thomas Milne, and George Keith, £30 each; | intelligence of the imprisonment of his honoured 
William Sparke, £40; James Forbes, £25, and | father and other Friends in Scotland; upon 
the rest twenty merks apiece. And, over and | which, beginning to have some interest at court, 
above, John Skene and George Keith, because | and access to the King’s presence, he delivered 
they were “found to have preached and prayed | into his own hands the following petition on 
at these unwarrantable meetings,’’ were ‘to find |" their behalf. 
caution, under the pain of five thousand merks, 
not to do the like hereafter, or else to enact “The State of the Case of the People call | 
themselves to remove out of the kingdom, agree- Quakers in Scotland, presented unto the 
ably to the act of Parliament. King’s consideration. 

The whole number were then remanded to! “ The Council of Scotland having about three 
prison, till payment of the fines, where their | months ago emitted a declaration, to reinforce 
number was increased by the repeated imprison- | former acts of Parliament against conventicles, 
ment of others of their friends from their re-| and recommended the execution of them, because 
ligious meetings. While thus kept in close |of the abuse several persons had made of the 
confinement, some of them were concerned at King’s Indulgence, as the said declaration 1nt- 
times to preach to the people, who would come mates ; some inferior magistrates have taken 0c- 
up to the windows of the prison to hear them ; | casion thereby, to imprison many of them = 
but the magistrates, to prevent this, and to in- | 4 Quakers,” } and some deputies “of the Council 
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» stretched the laws against conventicles to 
highest degree of severity, by heavy fines 
jious imprisonments, although their prac- 
ground for such 
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the 
and tec i 
tices and principles never gave 
nrocedure. 

pe alia on the behalf of the said suf- 
fering people, with all sincere respect, desired, 
hat it would please the King favourably to re- 
-ommend their case to the Council of Scotland ; 
‘hat a difference of character may be put upon 
chem, who have ever lived and behaved them- 
selves peaceably under the present government, 
from such-as are said to have abused the Indul- 
cence; with some present relief to those harm- 
jess sufferers, to prevent that utter ruin, which, 
in all probability, will attend so many of them, 
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act proved against them, and that they had been 
kept prisoners about seven months, for no other 
cause than meeting in a peaceable manner to 
worship God “in spirit and in truth.” But the 
Earl of Errol again interrupted him, saying, “ It 
is enough:” then directing his speech to the 
other Commissioners, * My Lords, I have de- 
livered your minds, and therefore it is fit they 
should remove.” Upon this, John Skene fur- 
ther added, « ‘Though you now sit as our judges, 
yet I cannot forbear but put you in mind, from 
the zeal of the Lord, and from that respect I 
owe you as the King’s counsellors, that the day 
is coming, when both you who are now sitting 
as our judges, and we who are judged, must 
stand before the judgment seat of the just Judge 
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of heaven and earth :—and therefore I wish ve 
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W that live by their labour and trade. : 
| “RR. Barcnay. 
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The King’s secretary, the Duke of Lauder- 
dale, was thereupon instructed to underwrite a 
favourable reference of the matter, which was 
done in these words : 


«His Majesty is graciously pleased to refer 
this paper to the right honourable the Lords of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council in Scotland. 

“ LAUDERDALE.” 

«Whitehall, August 7th, 1676.” 


On the 7th of the 7th month, September, the 
above statement and reference were presented to 
the Council, then sitting at Edinburgh; and at 
the same time was delivered in, a brief but re- 
spectful “ Memorial” from those people at Aber- 
deen and its vicinity, “in derision called Qua- 
kers.” 

But the Council at Edinburgh did not think 
proper to interfere in a matter, which they had 
formerly appointed their Commissioners at Aber- 
deen to determine, and concerning which those 
Commissioners had already pronounced their 
decree. ‘They therefore still left the matter to 
the decision of the same judges, only appointing 
three others to join them. 

The six Commissioners accordingly sat at 
Aberdeen on the 28th of this month: and the 
prisoners being called in, the Earl of Errol, who 
was president, told them, That they had called 
them again, to know whether they were yet 
better advised, than when they were last before 
them? and whether they would give bond not to 
hold any more meetings? ‘To which John 
Skene answered, That the last time they were 
before the King’s Council, he, being one of those 
accused for speaking in the meeting, desired the 
accusers might be asked, Whether hitaself, or 
any other of them, had ever been heard to speak 
any thing in the least tending to sedition, or to 
withdraw any of the King’s subjects from their 
due obedience and subjection to his authority ? 
fo this the Earl replied, “It is enough: that 
matter was spoke to at our last sitting, and you 

were then found guilty.” John Skene an- 
swered, That there had not been any seditious 


may so judge now, as that, in that day, ye may 
have peace.”” The Earl observed, ** You are 
not to be our lawgiver;’’ to which John Skene 
replied, “ No: I only in all humility lay these 
things before you.” 

The Earl then queried, Whether they were 
all of that mind? Alexander Skene answered, 
“[ hope there are none of us here, that will be 
so unfaithful to our God, as to give any bond, 
whereby we should bind ourselves not to meet 
together and worship God ;’’ and further sub- 
mitted to their consideration the circumstance, 
that, so far as he knew, there were at that time 
none of their Friends suffering on this account 
in either of the three kingdoms. “ ‘The King,” 
he continued, “hath referred us to his Council, 
and the Council hath referred us to you here, so 
that ye have all the power of the civil authority, 
to do with us as it shall seem right to you, from 
whom we may expect as much moderation, as 
our Friends elsewhere have met with. But, if 
it shall please the Lord to permit you to be the 
instruments of our suffering, I hope he will 
enable us to bear it with that patience and sub- 
mission which becometh Christians.” 

The Earl of Errol then addressed himself to 
the other Commissioners, “My Lords, if ye 
have any more to say than I have said, ye may 
speak it.’ Upon this, the Earl Marisehall re- 
marked, “They plead themselves not guilty of 
seditious conventicles, as would seem by what 
that young man spoke, whereas the law con- 
cludes their very meetings seditious.” Alex- 
ander Skene replied, That they could not help all 
the constructions of that kind, for it had been 
the lot of God’s people in all ages to have mis 
representations cast upon them; “but we hope,” 
said he, “ we shall behave ourselves so peacea- 
bly and dutifully, that where for conscience-sake 
we cannot give active, we shall give passive 
obedience.” Then said the Earl of Errol, 
“ Qualified loyalty smells of disloyalty : it seems, 
then, you will not give bond.” To which John 
Skene answered, “ Let never that day dawn, in 
which we shall be so unfaithful to the Lord! 
but if any should prove so, let neither the King 
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nor his Council trust that man; for he that is | obtained, will unquestionably disappoint 


not faithful to the Lord, will never be faithful | there nn any lesson which all histo 


to his King and country.” 

The prisoners being ordered to remove, as 
they were withdrawing, the Earl of Errol said 
again to Alexander Gellie, That the Quakers’ 
loyalty was a qualified loyalty. Alexander re- 
plied, That he did not understand that to be 
loyalty, which was not qualified with the fear 
of God, and by obedience to him rather than 
man. 

After some hours, the prisoners were called 
into court to hear the decree of the Commission- 
ers to this purport: That they should pay their 
respective fines to one Captain George Melvill, 
and that upon payment, they should be set at 
liberty; that, in default of payment within a 
limited time, Melvill was impowered to distrain 
them for the same, and that when the fines 
should be levied, the prisoners were to be re- 
leased. 

The Earl of Errol departing 
next morning, the remaining Commissioners 
were unwilling to have further trouble, by issu- 
ing afresh a particular process against those who 
had been committed to prison since the rest 
were fined ; and therefore added a clause to their 
former decree, by virtue of which, John Forbes 
of Aquorthies, Robert Gerard, and six others | 
were liberated. Among these, was John Thom- 
son, an aged and a poor man. He had been 
a soldier in the King’s service at the battle of | 
Worcester, was taken prisoner, and sentasa slave | 
to Barbadoes, where he remained five years. 
There was something in this case peculiarly 
calling for the indulgent interference of the 
higher authorities, when inferior servants of the 
crown could thus overlook the character, ser- 
vices, and bitter sufferings of a man, who had 
hazarded his life for his King and country, and 
was now made willing to lose his all, 
than relinquish the free exercise of his con-| 
science towards the King of kings. He appears | 
to have had his goods distrained ‘and disposed of, 
and to have lain in prison, at one time, for about | 
eight or nine months together, without being 
either called for, found guilty, or heard in his 
own defence. 


out of town the 


(To be continued, ) 





THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


The subjoined notice of the most renowned 


rather | 


Bankers of this, or perhaps of any other age, iscopied | 


from that repository of useful and entertaining lite- 
rature, Chambers’s Journal. 
individuals are the owners of vast estates that we 
commend their history to our readers. It is as an ex- 
emplification of the steady use of means for obtain- 
ing a desired end, that we think the narrative in- 


structive. He who proposes to himself the acqui- 


sition of wealth as the end to which all his efforts | | peared to be proper. 


It is not because these | 


| 
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teaching, it is the utter inability of weal 
happiness. The language of Satine. ' 
that will be rich fall into temptation and q 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts w} 
men in. destruction and perdition,” is confirn,, 
the experience of thousands of every aze, |... 
ends then be of a far higher and nobler cha 
But in seeking those ends, let us learn from 
narrative before us, that the steady applica 
correct principles, a wise forethought, wl ade 
mination to be guided by those maxims whic! 
tain “the accumulated wisdom of ages,” aye 
means on which success is, under the blessing 
Divine Providence, to depend. 
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It is usual to trace the origin of great families 
to some gallant exploit, or some luc ky accident, 
which suddenly raised the ancestor of the house 
from obscurity, and provided him at the same 
time with a legend to his coat of arms. ‘The 
representatives of such families are born per- 
sonages of history; their name, title and estate 
their position in the country—descending to them 
by inheritance, and so continuing from generation 
to generation, till war or revolution damages 
removes the old landmarks of society. Bu: 
there are other origins which it would be vain 
to endeavour to arrive at by a similar process: 
the origins of houses that rise steadily, not s ud 
denly, in their peculiar career, and the suc: 
of which is not secured by a single incident, 
distributed evenly over the lifetime of one or 
more generations. In such cases, the germ of 
prosperity must be sought for in the family mind— 
in the idiosyncrasy of the race—ir the theory 
by which their conduct in the world is governed ; 
and the first accident, which attracts the attention 
f the vulgar as the origin of their fortune, is 
'merely a point d’ apput selected by forethought 
‘and resolution. ‘The rise of the house of Rorus- 
| CHILD presents a very remarkable illustration of 
‘this view of a question which will never cease 
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| to be interesting, and affords a striking instance 


of the natural and simple means by which those 
vast results are obtained which it is customary 
to ascribe to chance or miracle. 


In the middle of the last century there lived, 
in the town of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, a hus- 
band and wife of the Hebrew persuasion, who 
lavished all their cares upon a son, whom they 
destined for the profession of a schoolmaster 
The boy, whose name was Meyer Anselm 
Rothschild, and who was born at Frankfort in 
the year 1743, exhibited such tokens of capacity, 
that his parents made every effort in their power 
to give him the advantage of a good education; 
and with this view he spent some years at Fiirth, 
going through such a curriculum of study as ap- 
The youth, however, ! had 


are to be directed, aims at an object, which, when | a natural bent towards the study of antiquities; 











and t 
tion of ancient coins, vie ' | 
he attained to considerable proficiency. Here | laying upon them, with his last breath, the in- 


was one step onwards in the world; for, in after | junction of an inviolable union. ‘This is one of 
years, his antiquarian researches proved the | the grand principles to which the success of the 


means of extending and ramifying his connections 
in society, as well as of opening out to him a 
source of immediate support. His parents, 
jowever, who were noted as pious and upright 
characters, died when he was yet a boy, in his 
eleventh year; and on his return to Frankfort, 
he set himself to learn practically, the routine of 
the counting house. 

After this we find him in Hanover, in the em- 
Joyment of a wealthy banking house, whose 
affairs he conducted for several years with care 
and fidelity ; and then we see opening out under 
his auspices, in his native city, the germ of that 
mighty business which acted subsequently so 

owerfully upon the governments of Europe. 
Refore establishing his little banking-house, 
Meyer Anselm Rothschild prepared himself for 
the adventure by marrying; and his prudent 
choice, there is no doubt, contributed greatly to 
his eventual suecess in the world. 

It was in the year 1801 he was appointed 
agent to the Landgrave, afterwards Elector of 
Hesse ; and in the next year a loan of ten millions 
was contracted with the Danish court through 
the House of Rothschild. Before this—and 
necessarily so no doubt—his knowledge, and the 
tried rectitude of his conduct, had gained him 
general confidence; his wealth had increased, 
and an enormous extension of the field of his 
operations had taken place. 

The personal character of Meyer Anselm 
Rothsehild is not of small consequence in the 
history of the house—for their dead father may 
be said to direct to this hour the operations of 
his children! In every important crisis he is 
called into their counsels; in every difficult ques- 
tion his judgment is invoked; and when the 
brothers meet in consultation, the paternal spirit 
seems to act as president. ‘The explanation of 
this well-known and most remarkable trait in the 
family, is not difficult to those who are in the 
habit of penetrating through the veil of the ro- 
mantic, in order to arrive at the simple realities 
of life. The elder Rothschild was obviously a 
man of comprehensive intellect, who did not act 
on the spur of chance or necessity, but after ma- 
ture reflection, and on rules distinctly laid down ; 
and he must have brought up his children in a 
eertain theory, which survived his mortal part, 
and became identified with his memory. ‘This 
is the only idolum conjured by the piety of his 
descendants. His bearing, we are told, was 
tranquil and unassuming; and although a devout 
man, according to his views of religion, his de- 
Yotion was so completely untinged with bigotry, 
that in his charities he made no distinction be- 
tween the Jew and the Christian. 

In 1812, Rothschild left to the mighty for- 
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his led him more especially to the examina- | tunes, of which his wisdom had laid the founda- 
in the knowledge of which | tion, ten children—tfive sons and five daughters ; 
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family may be traced. ‘The command was kept 
by the sons with religious fidelity. The copart- 
nership in which they were left, remained unin- 
terrupted ; and from the momentof their father’s 
death, every proposal of moment was submitted 
to their joint discussion, and carried out upon an 
agreed plan, each of the brothers sharing equally 
in the results. ‘The other great principle of their 
conduct is one which actuates all prudent men, 
and is only deserving of special remark in them, 
from the almost mechanical regularity with 
which it was acted upon—this was the determi- 
nation never to run the slightest risk in pursuit 
of great profits. ‘Their grand object was to see 
clearly each transaction to its termination, to 
secure themselves from all accidents that human 
forethought could avert, and to be satisfied with 
a reasonable and ordinary reward. The plan 
acted in a twofold manner. By husbanding their 
capital, they were enabled to take advantage of a 
thousand recurring commissions, so as to extend 
their connection day by day ; while their habitual 
caution earned for them a reputation of solidity, 
which, united with their real wealth, carried 
their credit to a pitch which would have been 
dangerous, if not fatal, to less steady intellects. 
Credit, however, was no snare to them. They 
affected no master-strokes—no coups d'etat. 
They would have used the lamp of Aladdin, not 
tosummon genii, but to light their steps as they 
toiled on in the path of genii. The only secrets 
by which they obtained their choice of innume- 
rable offers of business, were the moderation of 
their demands—the punctual fulfilment of their 
engagements—and the simplicity and clearness 
of their system. In short, the house of Roths- 
child beeame great, because its affairs were con- 
ducted upon the most perfect system of mercan- 
tile tactics, and because the character of its mem- 
bers, partaking largely of that of the original 
banker of Frankfort, combined many of those 
amiable qualities which secure popularity with- 
out forfeiting respect. ‘They sought to make 
money by skill and industry, not parsimony ; 
they gave a liberal share of their profits to all 
whose services were of use in attaining them ; 
and their hand— 


«Open as day to melting charity” — 
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doubled the value of the gift by the grace with 
which it was presented—the grace impressed 
upon the external manner by a simple and kindly 


heart. 
(To be continued.) 





It is not from an alteration of Christianity, but 
from an assimilation of Christians to its nature, that 
we are to hope for the extinction of war.— 


Dymond. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN BACKHOUSE. 


He was the youngest son of Jonathan and Ann | 
Backhouse of Darlington. During his youth he 


ED 


he did not yield sufficiently to his convictions, 
and bend to the yoke of Christ. Surrounded by 
temporal blessings, and with a large share of 
bodily strength and energy, he knew little of sor- 
row or anxiety, until he had attained to manhood. 
In the 5th month, 1809, he was married to 
Eliza Church of Cork, ‘Their union proved a 
very short one; for in the 9th month, 1812, a 
few hours afier the birth of her third child, his 
beloved wife suddenly expired in his arms. This 
was to him a most unexpected and awful stroke ; 
and, although he ultimately felt that it was a 
chastisement dispensed by his heavenly Father, 
in tender love, yet at first he seems to have 
feared that he had brought it upon himself; and 
the anguish of his soul is strikingly described in 
the following extract from his memoranda made 
some months after. 

1813, 2d month, Ist. “This shock, as may 
well be supposed, proved nearly more than I 
could bear; and, indeed, had not the Father of 
mercies, in his unmerited love, seen mect to 
administer the cup of consolation to me, I never 
could have sustained the blow. Snatched as she 
was from me in the bloom of health and youth, 
and possessing qualities and dispositions rarely 
to be found, what but the hand of a gracious God 
could have spoken peace to my soul? I could 
only say, My God! my God! ‘To him, indeed, 
I turned with full purpose of heart; but truly 
what else could | do! ‘The world was moved 
out of its place; the old heavens and the old 
earth were passed away, and the new heavens 
and the new earth were not within my reach ; 
mine eyes could not behold them. However, I 
threw myself on the merey of my heavenly 
Father, with a determined resolution that, if he 
would condescend to help me, I would never 
forsake him more.” 

John Backhouse’s state continued long to be 

one of deep depression and conflict of mind; 
but He who “afflicteth not~ willingly, nor 
grieveth the children of men,” in his own good 
time, was pleased to change the dispensation, 
and give “the oil of joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
For some time he had a strong impression that 
a gift in the ministry would be bestowed upon 
him, and in the Ist month, 1813, he first spoke 
in our religious meetings. This act of dedication 
proved the means of removing a heavy burden 
from his previously exercised mind, and sweet 
peace crowned the offering. 
The truly paternal care which he had over his | 
three little children, occupied him much, and) 
tended greatly to cheer his loneliness ; but many | 
were the changes in his spiritual atmosphere, and | 
many trials and discouragements were his por- 
tion, as he trod the solitary path of life. 
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In 1819, 5th month Ist, he remarks. «1. 
returned from our week-day meeting, and ] a 
afresh awakened to the necessity for yy |, 

' How have Lon. 
this day that all our meetings may be ken: jy v. 
power of God! that-his name, whieh js .) 
every name, may be more and more malted ‘ 
us as a Society, and that his power 
more conspicuously be witnessed to be the rou, 
and diadem of our assembly.” : 

1820, 6th month, Ist. “« My hope and en 
dence in Divine merey are renewed this, veni! : 
to my unspeakable comfort. Oh! fit me. io 
est Father, by any means that may apy 
in thy sight, for nearer union and commyy 
with thee, my soul’s Beloved! Thou knowrs 
O Lord! that I have none in heaven by: 
nor in all the earth that [ desire in comparis, ae 
thee.”’ . 

In the year 1823 he entered into the marriac: 
state with Catharine Capper, of London, and this 
union proved a great blessing to him through ty 
remainder of his life. 

In the summer of 1829, his family were mu) 
tried by the illness and declining health of his 
eldest daughter, which induced them to try 
change of climate; but whilst travelling on 
Continent they were plunged into de D sor 
by the death of this beloved child. During: 
absence from England, the following memoran¢ 
were penned. 

1829, 12th month 6th. 
day. Held our little meeting; a rather p 
time. Indeed, the feeling of my mind, sinc 
coming into this land, has been muchi of this 
nature, at times being greatly oppressed ; an‘ 
though, I trust, sensible of my own great (if 
ciency, and that in myself there is sufficient 
cause for this feeling, yet I think the darkness, 
the ignorance, and extreme wretchedness of the 
‘people, have something todo with it. £ Dark- 
ness’ does indeed ‘cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the hearts of the people,’ in a very 
affecting manner.” 

1830, Ist month Ist. “ A sweet season of re- 
tirement, in which the Sun of righteousness wes 
pleased to arise with healing in his wings to my 
unspeakable comfort, after a long time of deep 
and trying poverty, and sense of more than un- 
worthiness. May this beginning of another 
year, stimulate to: more fervent and cons‘an! 
prostration of soul at the throne of grace, that | 
may find mercy, and grace to help in time o! 
need.”’ 

6th month, 10th. “Reached home, alter on 
absence of thirteen months, and much ment! 
suffering in the loss of one of the sweetest © 
daughters ; yet truly, may I say, the Lord hes 
been my refuge in times of trouble, io my hum- 
bling admiration; blessed be his holy name: 

In 1839 he attended, for the last time, 
Yearly Meeting in London, previous to which he 
obtained a certificate for visiting Friends in se\e™ 
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» counties. In the retrospect of this visit, 
that his mind was peaceful, best 
J having been vouchsafed to his comfort. 

Help iv easuing spring, he had an attack of ill- 

In the ensuing spring, he had an attack Of 1 

<<. which he thus describes :-— 

1840, 5th month, 30th, “I am now recover- 
from a somewhat serious attack of determi- 
nation of blood to the head, producing, on the 
goth, a very slight paralytic affection ; and now, 
won days alter, I find my mental powers very 
woak. 1 write not these things so much to notice 
, bodily ailment, as to record my feelings under 
this, to me, awful visitation, and to acknowledge 
the continued and unmerited mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, in this time of deep trial. Strong 
were my cries, and earnest my wrestlings, for 
Jeliverance from all bondage of sin and Satan; 
that no place in my heart might be unsearched ; 
and, blessed be the name of my God, he did 
arise for my help, and saved me for his mercy’s 
sake! He brought my soul out of trouble, anc, 
on the banks of deliverance, enabled me to sing 
his praise ; so that into his hands I could commit 
my all, and bless his holy name, for this his 
merciful warning to be more on the watch against 
too much thought about the things of time, which, 
if not kept out, will so fill the mind, that there 
may be searcely room for the heavenly Visitor, 
even as a wayfaring man, who tarrieth for a 
night, much less for the blessed Master to take 
up his abode.” 

On the 16th of 6th month, he obtained a cer- 
tificate to visit parts of Lancashire and York- 
shire, in company with his dear wife, and valued 
cousin Margaret Richardson. On returning from 
this his last journey in his Master’s service, he 
writes: 9th month, 24. “ Reached Darlington 
in the morning, our minds humbled under a sense 
of the goodness of the Lord in bringing us back 
in peace.” 

On the 9th of 9th month, 1841, after some 
premonitory symptoms, he suddenly lost the use 
of his lower limbs, and soon became exceedingly 
il. On the 13th, he expressed his thankfulness 
thathe had never had even one regret at the sud- 
den loss of his powers, but that he had been 
enabled to say, “ ‘Thy will be done ;”’ and added, 
that he had had sweetly in his remembrance a 
promise which was made him a short time back, 
viz: “As one that his mother -comforteth, so 
will | comfort thee,’ saying that he had never 
been permitted to feel dismay, either at the loss 
of his powers, or even at the possible termination 
of the illness; and that he hoped and believed 
it Was not presumptuous, but that it proceeded 
irom the love of Jesus, who had died for him, 
and whose love had flowed toward him again 
and again, unworthy as he was; so that he 
could truly say, he had no desire so great as to 
walk closely with Him, and he trusted that, 
through His mercy, an eternal inheritance with 
Him would be granted him. 


lith. He requested a psalm to be read, after 
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which he returned thanks, “that the Lord had 
been pleased to bring down, and lay low, the 
loftiness of man in his unworthy servant, and 
that he had enabled him to receive this dispen- 
sation, awful as it was, as one entirely of mercy,” 
adding, “ praises to his ever worthy name.” 

In the night, the indescribable aching of the 
useless limbs was distressingly painful ; in this 
state he uttered the words, “* As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort thee ;’ thou 
hast fulfilled this thy promise, O Lord my God, 
to thy helpless child; continue to afford such 
supplies of support as thou mayest see needful, 
to thy poor abased one !”’ 

9th month, 19th. He said he had felt it more 
difficult to stay his mind upon his God and 
Saviour, than before, and supplicated, “ Open 
thy arms, O righteous Father! and enable thy 
poor child to run into them, in this hour of trial.” 

20th. Having, at this time, endured fourteen 
sleepless nights, and being much exhausted, he 
expressed that, whether this sickness were to the 
death of the body or not, he trusted and believed 
it would be to the removal of all doubts as to 
the soul, through the love and mercy of Christ 
Jesus, 

2ist. He said, “I see many things in which 
I might have done better, many things wherein 
I might have rendered more glory to my Maker, 
but in great mercy, there is no condemnation on 
my soul. In the beginning of this illness, I felt 
perticularly that] had suffered myself to run 
after little things, not only to be harassed by them, 
but that they had hindered me from so fully 
minding the one thing, as 1 ought; but I will 
trust and not be afraid; the Lord is my strength 
and my song, and is become my salvation; I 
trust that whether living or dying, I am the 
Lord’s.”’ 

For some time before his illness, he had been 
endeavouring to diminish his cares, saying that 
he felt called upon so to do, that the little re- 
mainder of his time might be more devoted to his 
Maker. 

On the 28th, he remarked to his wife, how 
sweetly they had been enabled, in this affliction, 
to rest in the Lord, and to breathe that his will 
might be done, who had abundantly fulfilled his 
promise, in comforting them, adding, “Oh! I 
hope I shall never forget what I have felt in this 
illness, but that, if I should have a little longer 
to remain on this earth, my lips may continually 
show forth His praise, through the renewings of 
His grace and of His compassion.” 

He experienced some relief from his bodily 
sufferings, by being placed on a couch upon his 
chest, in which position he remained chiefly for 
about two years. During this period, it was 
particularly instructive to witness the cheerful- 
ness with which he bore the state of helplessness 
to which he was reduced’; his mind seemed 
brought into sweet submission to the Divine 


will, and he not unfrequently spoke of these 
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years of suffering as being the most favoured and 
happiest of his life. He enjoyed, from his win- 
dows, the beauties of creation; the trees, the 
flowers, and the birds, furnished themes of de- 
light, and of thanksgiving to their great and gra- 
cious Creator. 

From a little returning power in his limbs, he 
was enabled, with considerable assistance, to walk 
a little; and in the summer of 1843, he once 
more attended meetings, and this, at intervals, he 
continued to do through the remainder of his life, 
though his state was one of great feebleness. 
During this long protracted probation, his voice 
was seldom heard in public ministry; but in 
private religious opportunities he often spoke in 
a lively manner. 

As he approached the close of life, his spirit 
was evidently increasingly sanctified, and made 
fit for his change; the sweet serenity of his 
min! was unclouded ; and whilst enjoying with 
gratitude the blessings by which he was sur- 
rounded, he was continually rendering praise 
where it {was due, under feelings of entire self- 
abasement, and from a sense of the love and 
mercy of his Redeemer. 

On the 3d of 8th month, 1847, at his own 
desire he left his home for Shull, a sweet retired 
residence in the west of the county of Durham. 
In this secluded place, he had, from early life, 
passed many happy hours, and now he greatly 
enjoyed the quiet which it afforded, almost daily 
taking a drive in the surrounding plantations. 
He, however, expressed his sense of increasing 
feebleness, and his belief that he was declining ; 
and often, at this solemn period, did he retire to 
wait upon the Lord, the sacred influence of whose 
Spirit, seemed continually to be the covering of 
his mind. 

He retired comfortably to rest on the night of 
the 16th of 8th month, 1847, but early in the 
morning, an attack of difficulty of breathing, 
similar to what he had for some time been sub- 
ject, came on: the usual remedies failed to re- 
lieve him, and in about half an hour he gently 
passed away, we humbly believe, to the fruition 
of that blessedness, a foretaste of which had so 
often mercifully been granted him. 

He was aged about sixty-three years. —nnual 
Monitor. 


A RICH BEGGAR. 


Many of our readers residing in Chester, or 
who frequenily visit the ancient city, will no 
doubt recollect an old woman, apparently para- 
lytic, who was generally to be seen begging in 
the streets. She was dressed in a ragged blue 
coat, and wore a man’s hat, that had doubtless 
weathered many a storm. Her name is Ann 
Price ; she is of Welsh descent, and, it is said, 
is the grand-daughter of a clergyman. Her age 
was about the allotted time for this earth’s pro- 
bation, being somewhere about three score years | 
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and ten. She had pursued her calling j, ( 
ter for nearly twenty years past. Oy uM 
she was found in the street, having fallen « 

of apoplexy. She was immediately remov ¥ 
the workhouse. The officials proces aes a 
house in which she lived, or rather evi, 
Upon an entrance being effected, a seen, .. 
sented itself almost beyond description, v 
lower room was completely filled with - 
bones, broken furniture, crockery and filth, 1. 
some pillow cases, on which, it jis copier... 
she laid her head at nights, were discovered « 
of money, the greater portion in sovereiy 
the present reign, which do not appear to | 
been at all used, to the amount of £229: jy 
dition to which it has been discovered tha: « 
had had for several years £100 to her credi: » 
the bank of Messrs. Lloyd, of Wrexhan. si, 
interest of which she had received reey!,:), 
every three years. She is still in the wort. 
house, on a comfortable bed, fed on the fat of sy 
land, little dreaming that it is at her own ex 
pense.—Liverpool Journal. 
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PuivapELPpH1a YEARLY Meeting —We gave 
our last number, a concise account of the proce: 
ings of this body to the time when the mat 
were delivered tothe printer. The subsequent 
witness on such occasions. When the subject 
education was brought into view, a number o! 
cious aud impressive observations were eli 
The scattered situation of Friends, throughout mos 
parts of this Yearly Meeting, and the consequen 
difficulty of maintaining schools, conducted w 
principles congenial to our sentiments and doctrines, 
excited a lively interest. The duty and importance 
of training the rising generation in those habits and 
principles which will prepare them for occupying, 
with propriety and advantage, their stations in civil 
and religious society; and particularly the benett 
arising from the early subjection of the wayward 
passions of children to the well regulated author'y 
of religiously exercised parents, were strongly and 
feelingly impressed. 

The report of the Committee charged with the 
oversight of the Boarding school at Westtown, ex- 
hibited an encouraging account of the state of tat 
interesting institution. The course of instruction 
includes, besides the elementary branches, te 
Latin and Greek languages, and the principal par's 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. A ¢o- 
siderable share of attention is also devoted to !! 
doctrines of our religious society, as exhibited in the 
Holy Scriptures, and set forth in the’ writings of ° 
early Friends. Within the past year the princips 
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ing has been covered with a slate roof, by 
-h the danger of fire has been greatly diminish- 

The dormitory of the boys has also been raised 
as to increase the facility of ventilation, and thus 
pealth of the pupils will no doubt be promoted. 
r » average number of pupils through the year was 
» handred and eighty. 

‘ »e committee to whom has been entrusted the 
ern for the civilization and improvement of the 

‘dian natives residing on the Alleghany river, pro- 
eed a report, from which it appears that these poor 

i afflicted people are slowly advancing in the arts 

of civilized life. Two schools have been maintained 
song them within the past year, under the patron- 
wwe of the committee, one of which was taught by a 
e: though the number of children in regular 
lance wassmall. As this reservation extends 
+ the river more than forty miles, and is through- 

»tits length but little more than one mile in breadth, 

natives are unavoidably located in the immediate 
reiity of the white settlements ; and a number of 
whiles are actually residing on parts of the reserva- 
“on. Though these white settlers are liable to eject- 
ment by a summary process, yet by the indolence 
ani connivarce of the natives, they are often per- 
mitted to retain a position among them to the serious 
injury of the latter. 

The men are gradually enlarging their cultivated 
fms, and some of them have experienced the 
alvantage of preserving and employing manure to 
increase the products of the soil. Houses and barns 
are rising among them, under the labours of native 
architects. But they require assistance in a way, 
and of a kind, which the committee have not for 
some years been ableto afford. Their women need 
struction in regard to domestic economy, and it 
may be fairly questioned whether the men will 
alvanee very far from their present position, until 
some further improvements are made in the female 

department of the Indian community. Our Friend, 
Et enezer Worth, who is now residing among ‘them, 

s labouring very acceptably to the committee, for 
the sian of the men; but it is considered 
an object of great importance to procure the services 
ot a family, including at least two well qualified 
females, to instruct and j improve the Indian women 
in their domestic duties. The committee have re- 
newed their invitation to Friends of their own or 
other Yearly Meetings, if any such there are, who 
feel a religious engagement to devote a portion of 
‘ieir time to the advancement of this benevolent 
Work, that they communicate their prospects to the 
committee without needless delay. 

An interesting and instructive memorial from 
W a Monthly Meeting, respecting Joseph 

uitall, was read at one of rom sittings of the meet- 
“8, teviving in the memory of many, a fresh feeling 

the sterling worth and religious services of this de- 
ai Friend, Well may a review of the life and 
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death of such a man, recall to remembrance the excla- 
mation of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Essays of epistles tothe Yearly Meetings mention- 
ed in our last number being produced by the com- 
mittee, they were read and adopted ; and the meet- 
ing concluded on Sixth day, the 21st instant, at the 
close of the morning session. 





MEMOIR OF NATHANIEL BOWDITCH, 


Concluded from page 491. 


At the time when the subject of this memoir com- 
menced his seafaring life, the book on navigation 
which was mostly used by practical mariners was 
John Hamilton Moore’s treatise ; a work of but little 
science, and abounding with errors in the tabular 
parts. These errors he undertook to examine. and 
actually corrected eight thousand in the nautical 
tables. But the obvious imperfection of the work, 
and the limited portion of science which it con- 
tained, necessarily turned his thoughts to the pro- 
duction of an original treatise. 
New Practical Navigator,” 


The result was “ The 
the first edition of which 
was issued in the year 1800, when he was but 
twenty-seven years of age. 

Though this was the production of an early age, 
the author of which had his livelihood as well as 
his scientific knowledge to acquire by his own un- 
assisted industry, the Practical Navigator is un- 
questionably much superior to any other work on 
the subject which has ever appeared. 

In succeeding editions, care was taken to intro- 
duce such improvements as were made in nautical 
science; itis therefore probable the work will re- 
tain its place in the schools of navigation, for many 
future years. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, in common with most others 
who have risen to eminence in science or literature, 
was in nothing more remarkable than his industry. 
Daring the time, in his eastern voyages, when the 
ship was lazily making its way on the ocean, he 
was usually engaged in his studies from early in the 
morning till nine at night; with the exception of the 
times of taking his meals, making the needful ob- 
servations for computing the ship’s place, and 
walking the deck for indispensable exercise. But 
amidst this pedestrian exercise, he was frequently 
observed to be deeply immersed in thought, when 
it was well understood that he was not to be inter- 
rupted,as he was supposed to be solving some 
difficult problem. And when he was observed to 
dart suddenly into the cabin, the conclusion was that 
he had caught the idea which was the object of 
his pursuit. 

His studies, while on the ocean, were not ex- 
clusively mathematical, for he is said to have ae- 
quired a knowledge of the French and Spanish lan- 
guages, by the use of his books, without the aid of 








On one occasion the vessel was 
obliged to put into the Isle of France to refit, when 
it was found that Bowditch was the only person on 
board who had any knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. His acquaintance with the pronunciation must 
have been very defective, as he had studied with- 
out a preceptor; but his knowledge of the language, 
such as it was, proved of essential service to the 
interests of the owners, as well as to the crew of the 
vessel. 

At the age of seventeen, he had undertaken the 
study of Latin, and in this he appears to have com- 
bined the study of mathematics with the acquisition 
of that language, for the first Latin book that he un- 
dertook to read, was Euclid’s Elements of Geome- 
try. A copy of Newton’s “ Principia” being lent 
to him, with liberty to keep it till called for, he is 
also ona to have read and translated it.* 

The fifth and last voyage of N. Bowditch, was 
performed chiefly in the year 1803, having sailed 
for Sumatra in the avtumn of the 
On his return from this voyage he was appointed 
President of the Essex Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, in 


a living instructor. 


nrascdion g year. 


Salem, the duties of which he con- 
tinued to discharge till the year 1823. During this 
interval he was several times invited to accept of 
appointments of greater emolument in litetary in- 
stitutions in different parts of this country ; but these 
offers could not induce him to abandon his native 
state. 

In 1806, he published.a chart of the harbours of 
Beverly, Marblehead and Manchester, the 
survey of which had occupied him during the sum- 


Salem, 
mers of the three preceding years. So minutely 
accurate was this chart, that the old pilots said he had 
found out all their professional secrets, and had put 
on paper points and bearings which they thought 
were known only to themselves. 

On the establishment of the Massachusetts Life 
Insurance Company in 1823, he was elected to the 
office of Actuary, being considered the person best 
qualified for that highly responsible station, from 
his habits of accurate calculation, and his inflexible 
integrity. On accepting the office, he removed to 
Boston, where he spent the remaining fifteen years 
of his lite. The duties ot his new station were per- 
formed with fidelity and skill, and to the entire 
satisfaction of the Company. The original capital 
was five hundred thousand dollars, but at his sug- 


gestion, the Company applied for and obtained 


liberty to hold in trust, and loan out, the property of 


individuals; and upwards of five millions of dollars, 
nine-tenths of which belonged to females aud or- 


‘This great W ork, which was probably ‘the most pro- 
found mathematical treatise that ever appeared prior to 
the Mecanique Celeste of La Place, was eriginally 
written in Latin, but it was translated into English, 
more than forty years before N. Bowditch was born. 
If he actually translated it, he probably did so to im- 
prove himself in science, and in the Latin language. 
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phans, were thus received and jnyeu.. 
manner the institution became, jn fae. : 


bank, on an extended scale, and , 


P Saeed 
di im a 


vantage. We are told that the Actuary y 
willing to make these investments. yy.) , 
satisfied that the owner concerned, was ly 


of the nature and conditions of the iny, kh . 
it is noted as an evidence of the skil] a a 
which the concerns of this company we; a 
that, although this was the largest monje 
tion in New England, with a Capital 
common banks, and with loans out 
six millions of dollars; yet during the uneyan 
commercial embarrassments, and finances! 
culties, which marked the later years of Np 
ditch’s administration, the losses sustained 
exceed those experienced by some of the 
banks. 

In the year 1815, and of course while }y 
office of President to the Essex Fire and \| 
Insurance Company, at Salem, he commence: si. 
laborious task of translating from the Freneh of [, 
Place, his celebrated work, the Mecanique | 
The object of the French astronomer wast 
from the law of universal gravitation, esta 


am 


by Newton, and the principles of motion, by 
mathematical investigation, a complete 1 
the figures, the action and motions of 
bodies. 

The subject itself is one of great difficult 
the instruments of investigation, the highest 
ments of mathematical science; but the 
of following the author was greatly increas 
his frequent omission of the process by whi 
conclusions were connected with the 
La Place does not appear to have consider 
his work would probably be read by many \ 
were not as familiar withthe profundities of mat 
matics as he was. Bowditch used to say, | nev 
come across one of La Place’s Thus i ploy op 
pears, without feeling sure that I have hours of har 
study before me to fill up the chasm, and find out 
and show how it plainly appears. The desig: 
the translator, was not simply to furnish a vers! 
the original in our language, but to supply the com 
mentaries which appeared necessary to bring it 
within the comprehension of less penetrating 1! 
To accomplish this object, the commenta'y 
was more extended than the original. 

Though the translation, as already mentioned, was 
begun in 1815, and is said to have been finishe: " 
about two years, no part of it was publish 1 un 
several years after his removal to Boston; cums 
which time it is probable very considerable revs 
and improvements were applied to the annotai 

The manner in which this work was publi!’ 
manifested a spirit of independence whic sh th 
ture of the case does not seem to have ioatifi ed 
was frequently solicited by his wealthy friends, 3 
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% oan of eminence in science, and formally re- days prior to the completion of his sixty-fifth year. 
all by the American Academy of Arts and | It is probable that the subject of this memoir will 
oneal to permit them to print it at their expense. be known to posterity, chiefly as the author of the 

: he was well aware that the demand for such a Practical Navigator, and the commentator of La 


not likely to remunerate the publisher, | Place’s Celestial Mechanics, yet these are not the 
| he therefore apprehended that its publication at | only memorials of his talents and industry which 
he se of others, would bring him under pe-| he has left behind him. He contributed a number 


, 
work was 


ean obligations which he was anxious to avoid.| of articles to the Memoirs of the American 
He revolted at the idea of being patronized in the Academy of Arts and Sciences, as well as to other 
a sing of this expensive production, by men who periodicals of the day. 

ies totally incapable of understanding any part of | Such of our readers as incline to be further in- 
+ and therefore chose to wait until he could afford | formed respecting the life and character of this 
Hs oyblish it on his own responsibility. A more cor- | successful votary of science, are referred to the 
ect view of the case would perhaps have been, that | Volume from which this abridgement is made. 
ome men who had neither the talents, the taste, —— 


nor the industry to study and understand such a Diep,—In North Berwick, Maine, on the 7th 
luetion, might still have the good sense and | ult., after a lingering consumption, Exiza, wife ot 
| disposition to do what they could towards en- Elijah Varney, in the 37th year of herage. Her 


life and conversation were marked with innocence 
+ others to possess such a valuable work. The ons 
abling ot” P : P ork. The | and humility, becoming a disciple of a meek and 


man who, though ignorant of science himself, has | crucified Saviour. Through the love and mercy 
the generosity to encourage it in others, and to fur- | of her Redeemer, she was enabled to resign her 
the pecuniary means of its promotion. displays | attachment to husband and children, in hope of 
the exceeding and eternal weight of glory which 
| the Lord hath in store for them that love him. 
| Even to the last she enjoyed the society of those 





berality of sentiment which ought to command 
‘respect. An individual who has been endowed 
} anacity larainc oe | ; d ; 
with the capacity of enlarging the boundaries of | whom she loved in the truth; remarking on one 
sience, and has spent years of unceasing toil in its | oceasion that, instead of being wearied, as her 
cultivation, may safely leave to others less liberally | friends might apprehend, it was often strengthen- 
ae aan : * | ing and refreshing to her spirit, vethe 
sified, the burden of bringing his labours before the | y= OBS Te'ress her spirit, to drink together 
‘ TI ld j Six of the same living stream. The sweetness of her 
pullic. The world 1s certainly more indebted to} countenance and the peacefulness of her spirits 
the author of a valuable book, even though he may | were consoling and strengthening to those who 
be too poor to pay for its publication, than to the | had the privilege of observing them. 
man who ¢ontributes a small portion of his property —, On the 31st of last month, Rurm Awnwna, 
e ° . < +} > Pe » ey yy , toe . ro ‘ pater 
topay the expense of printing it. wife of Caleb Taylor, of West Grove, Chester 


county, Pennsylvania. in the 31st year of her age 
At length, in the year 1829, 1 stv es . ie } 
om J » the first volume was after a short and severe illness. This dear friend 


published, and called forth a high encomium from | was believed by those around her to be ina fa- 
the London Quarterly Review. In that work it is| vourable way. Unexpectedly, however, to them, 
sail: “To the students of celestial mechanism, such | though not to herself, she was found to be sinking 
: . > arms ‘ath—she say ith an audi- 
a work must be invaluable, and we sincerely hope | 2° the at of death ¥ he saying, with an audi 
that the eiadamelt ite:wel ‘ : | ble voice, “I am going,’’ and soon after ceased to 
re the success of this volume will be such as to | breathe, thus manifesting the wisdom of that 
inluce the speedy appearance of the sequel. Should | command, “ Be ye also read y, for in such an hour 
this unfortunately not be the case, we shall deeply | as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 
lament that the liberal offer of the American 


al 





vediadiens Es mar ‘ 
A ademy of Arts and Sciences, to print the whole Sen Deleada? Restaan 
at their expense, was accepted. at as i ‘ ‘ aie ie 

: it expense, was not accepted. Be that as it THE INDIANA SEPARATISTS. 
may, it 18 Impossible to regard the appearance of é 


number of individuals seceded from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and set up a meeting of their 
loftiest fj r “pistles w addressed by that body 
oluest fields of intellectual prowess.’ The second own, I pistles w ere ud - 1 by y 
and third to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, and by all 
id third volumes appeared in 1832 and 1834, each : . Tm. WV ‘ 
; of the three containing at a of them promptly rejected. ‘The Yearly Meet- 
; * tas } © s i ; « . - 

aT ee ee ER | ing held in London in 1845 was brought under 


paves, T ’ ac ’ - ¢ - | “ : . 
— he fourth and last volume was nearly | much exercise on account of this separation, and 


mpleted at the time of his decease, and some of | after a time of very solemn deliberation, in which 


the last reading he did, was a proof sheet of this| the minds of Friends were greatly tendered, and 
concluding volume. The cost of publishing this | the presence of the great Head of the Church 
— is stated at upwards of ten thousand dollars, | was believed to have been mercifully vouehsafed, 
wich must have been a heavy draft upon the | it was with entire unanimity concluded to send 
peperty of a man who was not rich. a deputation to this country. to take such mea- 


N. Bowditch died in the spring of 1838, a few ! sures as in the openings of Truth might seem to 


wise than highly creditable to American science, 
all si . , , 
andasa harbinger of future achievements in the | 
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be proper to promote the restoration of those 
who had thus left our religious society. Of the} 
Friends composing this committee, all of whom | 
are, we trust, still preserved to us, we need not 
speak. ‘The mission was one of great delicacy ; 


it demanded religious experience and weight ‘of | had caused to be prepared for the 
character, but it more especially required that | which is attached to pullies along the 


they who were sent forth by the church should 
be men who knew what it was to wait for Di- | 
vine guidance, and who were perfectly persuade d| 
that it was only as they looked for and depended 
upon the openings of the Spirit of ‘Truth upon 
their own minds, that they could hope to be 
useful to others. 

After attending the Yearly Meeting of Friends | 
of Indiana and receiving its full sanction and con- 
currence, they spent the severe winter of 1845-6 
in visiting the families of those who had gone into 
the separation, thei ‘ir journey being extended into 
lowa, one of the most remote states of the 
Union. Having performed the service as- 
signed them, not without being subject to much 
unmerited reproach and obloquy, these Friends 
returned home, and from the very modest} 
report of their labours made to the Yearly 
Meeting in 1846, little could be gathered as to 
the results. ‘Those, however, who are aware | 
under what evident sanction this mission had | 
gone out, could searcely believe that He who had | 
sent forth his servants would withhold his bless- 
ing upon their efforts, and upon those of faithful | 
friends in Indiana. We have now the satis- 
faction to learn that a ve ry considerable number | 
of those who had united in the separation have | 
returned to Friends. In one monthly meeting 
alone, eleven individuals have been reunited to | 
the society, most of them within a few months ; 
and in various places throughout the Yearly | 
Meeting the same gratifying “results of patient | 
Christian labour are taking place. The benefit | 
which they have derived from the services of | 
our brethren from London Yearly Meeting have | 
been acknowledged by a number of those who 
have been restored ; and to their friends at home | 
it must be truly consoling to see them again woe | 
cupying the places from which they had been | 
scattered in the dark and cloudy day. May He | 
who controls all events, and who can make even 
the wrath of man to praise Him, be pleased to 
overrule for good, this and every other effurt to | 
scatter and divide our beloved Society. P. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

The process of hanging a cable across the | 
gorge where the “ international bridge” is to be | 
suspended, was, as we learn from the Lockport 
Courier, accomplished in the following manner : 
* A twine was first sent across the chasm at-| 
tached to a kite. ‘This done, the process of | 
drawing over cords of increased size and strength, 
was an easy and very simple task.”’ 

This was the first ‘crossing—the second is de- 
tailed below. 





| York. 


| smoothly and beautifully, the Engineer has 


“T raised,” said the distinguish, 
“my first little wire cable on s taal 
anchored it securely both in Canad ie S 

To-day, (March 1 35) I tig ght r 4 
_and suspended below it an iron bask 





a 


lian. 


purp 
Cab) 


“On this little machine I crossp,) 
Canada, exchanged salutations with o 
there, and returned again, all in fifteen y 
The wind was high and the weather “i 
the trip was very interesting to me—up- 
two hundred and forty feet above the y 
viewing from the centre of the river, one o: 
most sublime prospects which nature has 
pared on the earth. 

The cable itself swings gracefully from ¢li7 
cliff, 250 feet above the rapids. On this ¢ 
are placed two iron pulleys, with grooyes | 
their circumference ; and from these pull 
suspended an iron car or basket, of consic 
size and graceful form. Below this basket,ay 
pended by wire cords from the same pulleys, js 
a plank platform for carrying materials ani 

The iron car for passengers hangs about | 
feet below the cable, and about twenty feet 
the rock on either shore ; and is » La ach 
a staircase leading to a landing on the sup; 
frames; while the platform for fre ight in att 
by longer cords, and swings nearly level with 
the tops of the cliffs. 

By this simple contrivance, which works 


s | 


tained a most convenient ferry over this hi 
impassable gulf; a ferry on which he cant 
_port at the same time “both freight and pas 
| gers, in separate cars, and make the passage is 
_less than one-fourth the time that is consumed 
any other ferry between the United States an! 
Canada. 

All this is the result of a few week’s unostenta- 
tious labour in the most inclement season of the 

year. 

This ferry is now in constant and successful 
use, conveying men and things hourly from 
shore to shure. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journ! 
THE TRAPPERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIS. 


From a work styled “ Adventures in pon 
and the Rocky Mountains,”’ we copy the subse- 
quent deseription of the trappers in the Roc ky 
Mountains, who appear to approximate more 
the primitive savage than perhaps any over 

| class of civilised man. ‘Their lives are - 
_in the remote wilds of the mountains, and t 
habits and character exhibit a mixture of si” 
plicity and ferocity, impressed upon them. 
would think, by the strange phenomena of na 
| ture in the midst of which they live. Seed 
clothing are their only wants, and the pursuit 


| these is the great source of their perils and hard I° 


io 
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With their rifle habitually in their hand,| western country. This equipment consists 
A nstantly on the watch against danger, | usually of two or three horses or mules—one 
sey are di the supply of provisions. for saddle, the others for packs—and six traps, 
or engage an of nature, they rival the} which are carried in a bag of leather called a 
— a in discovering the haunts and| frap-sack. Ammunition, a few pounds of to- 
a f — and in their skill and cunning in| bacco, dressed deer-skins for moceasins, &e., 
ps OE Constantly exposed to perils of| are carried in a wallet of dressed buffalo-skin, 
qpturite i become callous to any feeling of} called a ‘ possible-sack.’ His ‘ possibles’ and 
” wane destroy human as well as animal | ‘trap-sack’ are generally carried on the saddle- 
mee little seruple, and as freely as they | mule when hunting, the others being packed 
Pe ‘ce thei own. Of laws, human or divine,| with the furs. ‘The costume of the trapper is 
ta ‘neither know nor care to know. Their} a hunting-shirt of dressed buckskin, ornamented 
ee is their law, and to attain it, they do not with long fringes ; pantaloons of the same ma- 
“aole as to ways and means. Firm friends / terial, and decorated with poreupine-quills and 
sad bitter enemies, With them it is ‘a word and/} long fringes down the outside of the leg. A 
 ilow, and the blow often first. They may flexible felt-hat and moccasins clothe his ex- 
sare good qualities, but they are those of the tremities. Over his right shoulder and under 
mal; and people fond of giving hard names, | his left arm hang his powder-horn and bullet- 
|i them revengeful, bloodthirsty drunkards, | pouch, in which he carries his balls, flint and 
«hen the wherewithal is to be had,) gamblers, | steel, and odds and ends of all kinds. Round 
soardiess of the laws of meum and tuum—in| the waist is a belt, in which is stuck a large 
oo, «white Indians.’ However, there are ex-} butcher’s-knife in a sheath of buffalo-hide, made 
-otions, and I Aave met honest mountain-men. | fast to the belt by a chain or guard of steel ; 
Their animal qualities, however, are undeniable. | which also supports a little buckskin case con- 
Sirong, active, hardy as bears, daring, expert in| taining a whetstone. A tomahawk is also often 
se use of their weapons, they are just what un-| added, and of course a long heavy rifle is part 
evilised white men might be supposed to be in| and parcel of his equipment. I had nearly for- 
, brute state, depending upon their instinct for} gotten the pipe-holder, which hangs round his 
he support of life. Nota hole or corner in the | neck, and is generally a gage d’amour, and a 
vast alien of the ‘far west’ but has been} triumph of squaw workmanship, in shape of a 
rmsacked by these hardy men. From the| heart, garnished with beads and _porcupine- 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Colorado of the | quills.” 
west, from the frozen regions of the north to| ‘Thus furnished with everything that is neces- 
tie Gila in Mexico, the beaver-hunter has set| sary, and having chosen the locality of his trap- 
is traps in every creek and stream. All this} ping-ground, he sets out on his expedition to the 
vast country, but for the daring enterprise of| mountains, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
these men, would be even now a terra incognita | several more in company, as soon as the break- 
0 geographers, as indeed a great portion still is;| ing up of the ice permits. “Arrived on his 
).t there is not an acre that has not been passed | hunting-grounds, he follows the creeks and 
and repassed by the trappers in their perilous | streams, keeping a sharp lookout for ‘sign.’ If 
excursions. ‘The mountains and streams still| he sees a prostrate cotton-wood tree, he ex- 
retain the names assigned to them by the rude| amines it, to discover if it be the work of 
junters ; and these alone are the hardy pioneers | beaver—whether ‘thrown’ for the purpose of 
wio have paved the way for the settlement of} food, or to dam the stream. ‘The track of the 
tue western country.” beaver on the mud or sand under the bank is 
Trappers are of two kinds—the hired and the| also examined; and if the ‘sign’ be fresh, he 
ee: the former being merely hired for the hunt| sets his trap in the run of the animal, hiding it 
oy the fur companies, while the latter is supplied | under water, and attaching it by a stout chain to 
with animals and traps by the company, and | a picket driven in the bank, or to a bush or tree. 
receives a certain price for his furs and peltries. | A * float-stick’ is made fast to the trap by a cord 
_ There is likewise a third trapper “ on his own | a few feet long, which, if the animal carry away 
nook,” more independent than either: He has| the trap, floats on the water, and points out its 
animals and traps of his own, chooses his own| position. ‘The trap is baited with the ‘ medi- 
iuning-grounds, and selects his own market. | cine,’ an oily substance obtained from the beaver. 
From this class, which is small in number, the| A stick is dipped into this, and planted over the 
novelists may be supposed to select their roman-| trap; and the beaver, attracted by the smell, and 
‘ec trappers, who amuse their leisure with senti-| wishing a close inspection, very foolishly puts 
ment and philosophy, his leg into the trap, and is a ‘ gone beaver.’ 
he equipment of a trapper is as follows:—{ When a lodge is discovered, the trap is set 
“On starting for a hunt, he fits himself out| at the edge of the dam, at the point where the 
With the necessary equipment, either from the | animal passes from deep to shoal water, and 
nM ian trading-forts, or from some of the petty | always under water. Early in the morning, the 
“slers—coureurs des bois—who frequent the! hunter mounts his mule and examines the traps. 


bins. 
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The captured animals are skinned, and the tails, | well known patroness of the 
which are a great dainty, carefully packed into | portion of this river to be dr 
camp. ‘The skin is then stretched over a hoop 
or framework of osier-twigs, and is allowed to| of the past. But the means adonim) . 

dry, the flesh and fatty substance being carefully | adequate, and she met with indiffer: Ye hog 
scraped, (grained.) When dry, it is folded into} It is but lately that such improvemen 
a square sheet, the fur turned inwards, and the | been made in the means of subm ide a 
bundle, containing about ten to twenty skins, | tion, as to give any great facility c al 
tightly pressed and corded, and is ready for | the bottom of the sea ; and very ree, 

transportation. 


arts, Once » 


agged, W it 


tention of rescuing from its bed some. 


_ 


this country and England, an appar ie bidet 
“During the hunt, regardless of Indian vi-| contrived with so much ingenuity : 
cinity, the fearless trapper wanders far and near | under water operations a mutter 0! 
in search of ‘sign.’ His nerves must ever be | occurrence. ‘The names of Sweaton oy, i] 
in a state of tension, and his mind ever present | in England, and Taylor in the Unised S:. 
at his eall. His eagle eye sweeps round the ‘familiar to every scientific man, and the re 
country, and in an instant detects any foreign Lof their skilful efforts have already prod 
appearance. A turned leaf, a blade of grass | very great change in architecture of bs rtais 
pressed down, the uneasiness of the wild ani- | fi ; 


| criptions, and in many commercial enterprs.. 
mals, the flight of birds, are all paragraphs to The most natural and obvious attempt wo. 
\pt 


him, written in nature’s legible hand and plainest | the bottom of the sea is by diving, a me 
language. All the wits of the subtle savage are | tensively used in exploring the pearl by 
called into play to gain an advantage over the | Ceylon, and by naval men, when they ; 
wily woodsman ; but with the natural instinct of | pelled to ascertain some supposed defe 
primitive man, the white hunter has the advan- | neath their vessels. We know that leaks | 
tages of a civilised inind; and thus provided, | been discovered in this way at very criti 
seldom fails to outwit, under equal advantages, 2 
the cunning savage.”’ 

Yet sometimes the precautions of the white 
hunter are vain. ‘The Indian, observing where 
he has set his traps, creeps towards them in 
such a way as to leave no trail, and conches 
patiently in the bushes till his victim comes. 
‘Then flies the arrow ; and at so short a distance 
it rarely flies in vain. ‘The whiz is hardly in 
the ear of the victim when the point is in his 
heart, and the exulting savage has a white scalp 
to carry home for the adornment of his lodge. 
But the balance of spoil of this kind, it must be 
said, is greatly in favour of the trappers, whose 
camp-fires, at the end of the hunt, exhibit twelve 
black scalps for every one their comrades have 
lost. 


as 


CYer 


ments, when otherwise valuable cargoes } 
have been lost. 

The power of retaining the breath 
water is but a limited one. Very singular 
aggerations of this power, however, hav 
into standard works. Maffeus says of 1 
zilians that they can stay under water se 
hours! Several ancient authors, such as Q 
tus Curtius and Thueydides, assure us, t! 
numerous occasions, divers were emplo\ 
fasten hooks to obstructions sunk in har 
which these obstructions were demolish 

Faraday has given us a theory in relat 
the lungs, in connection with this subject, w 
it is surprising, has not been considered 
medical profession as applicable to lh 
respiration at all times. He says that i 
nary breathing, a portion of the carbonic act gs 
which is formed during respiration, remivs 
lodged “ in the involved passages of the pus 

It is well known that some famous rivers of | nary tubes,” and that it may be expelled by v~ 
classical renown, in the times of war and intes- | lent exercise, and the rapid inhalation of pur 
tine commotions, were made the depositories of air. ‘This gives more capacity to the lungs, 
countless treasures. It is recorded by the Ro-| when they are thus cleared, we may hold 
man historians, that during the tumultuous career | breath for double-the time we could do so ¥ 
of the twelve Cesars, when licentiousness, | out’ this preparation. We thus see how 
cruelty and oppression were the order of the day, | portant air and exercise must be to persons 
it was no less common for the wealthy to throw | delicate lungs. pm 
their treasures into the ‘Tiber, when persecuted | But notwithstanding all this, diving has ¢ 
by the Government, than for the despairing to| to be the mode by which scientific men 
fall upon their swords. It is supposed that at usually carry on any submarine Operat 
the bottom of this stream lie stores of boundless | ‘The foundations of Hexham Bridge, in E g 
value, coins, statues, and implements of war; | were laid under water, by means of a civit. 
and it is well known that not many years since | contrived by Mr. Sweaton. He also rej 
a company of English speculators offered to turn | the harbor at Ramsgate, by similar means. — 
the bed of the Tiber, in order that they might | Rennie improved upon the invention, and ca! 
regain these relics of a barbaric age. Elizabeth, | on very extensive submarine works, by a sims 
the celebrated second Dutchess of Devonshire, a ' method. 


(To be continued.) 





TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 
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The cumbersomeness of the diving bell, the; day in which we live. There seems great dan- 


- oovenience of its fixtures, and the expense of 
. management, have, however, led to many 
nots to supersede it by a similar apparatus. 
” Dr. Halley invented a leaden cap to cover the 
| of a man, with glass before it, by which he 
“vd Jeave the bell and walk about on the 
“ood. The Philosophia Britannica contains a 

° ogg account of a gentleman of Devonshire, 

“  aontrived a leather case in which he walked 

‘oot under water, and by which means he re- 

~wered fom the sea enough to make a large 
> «ne for himself and his descendants. A gen- 
deman of Breslau in Silesia, invented a kind of 
-yjindrical frame for the body, and described it 

n 1798. It never, however, succeeded to any 
scent, It was left to Capt. Taylor, of this 
soyntty, to seize upon a substance of modern 
jue in the arts, caoutchouc, to constructa perfect 

onaratus. ‘This has been successfully exhibited 
this country and in Europe, and our govern- 
went has paid more than a hundred thousand 

inllars for the service performed by it. A com- 

pany at Baltimore has made a handsome suin by 
is use in raising treasures from a sunken vessel 

what is termed the Spanish Main. Captain 
Taylor, who recently returned from Scotland in the 
\icedonian frigate with Com. De Kay, has per- 
mitted a company to use it in an adventure of a 
singular character, viz: to operate on the pearl 
beds of Cumana, the most valuable in the world, 
and which have luckily for the speculation been 
undisturbed for about two hundred years, though 
they once produced a splendid revenue to the 
Crown of Spain. 

Those who are curious on the subject will 
find in these brief remarks, something on which, 
perhaps, they have not before reflected. 

Mercury. 





From the London Friend. 


THE WATCHWORD OF THE DAY. 


We have received, and hasten to communicate 
the following extract from a letter addressed by 
an aged and experienced minister, now deceased, 
‘0. ajunior minister. We see no occasion to ap- 
prehend that the fault which is here laid open is 
increasing amongst our members in this country ; 
we have on the contrary a good hope that it is 
on the decline. It is a canker, which if not 
checked, will eat away the life from the heart of 
tie church; and we do not hesitate to call on all 
our fellow-members to banish and discountenance 
it to the utmost of their power. Every one who 
Goes this will add another to the number of the 
“souls” which 


‘*Never cease, 
Whoever threatens war, to speak of peaee. 


Pure in their aim, and in their temper mild, 
Their wisdom seems the weakness of a child.” 
Dated Tenth month, 1834. 
“To « study to be quiet and do our own busi- 
ness,’ seems to me to be the watchword of the 






ger of a disposition prevailing amongst Friends, 
which will not inerease our Spiritual strength. 
That many have, imperceptibly to themselves, 
slidden from their first love, is much to be feared, 
and where this is actually the case, we cannot 
feel the uniting cement of Christian fellowship ; 
but I think there is a danger of our letting in un- 
grounded surmises respecting the state of mind of 
our fellow-members, and supposing that they 
are not sound in the faith, before we really have 
had an opportunity of judging in the light re- 
specting them ; I particularly mean as relates to 
Friends in the ministry. I believe it is the duty 
of each member to retire to the unspeakable Gilt 
in him or herself, and if any Friend has any- 
thing to express in a meeting, to guard against 
prejudice, but endeavour to keep in the quiet 
habitation, that so, if any life accompanies the 
ministry, the mind may be in a capacity to re- 
ceive it; this is notlikely to be the case, if there 
is a previous bias in the mind, which I quite be- 
lieve sometimes occurs from having listened to 
some unguarded observation respecting such an 
instrument, when, in fact, there may be no just 
cause to doubt the rectitude of the offering. 
Excuse these remarks, my dear friend, I am sure 
I have no cause to think thou needest this cau- 
tion, but having feared thatsome friends whom I 
dearly love, and whom I prefer before myself, 
have too readily listened to some rumour that 
one and another is a little tinctured with un- 
sound principles, when it was proved that it was 
an unfounded fear, I can but desire that we may 
each one be on our guard. Ido not mean that 
we should receive for truth what our best judg- 
ment convinces us to be error,—verily nay ; but 
that we should most cautiously guard against 
suspecting our dear friends of any departure from 
‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ until we 
know it to be the case, lest while the mind (in 
a meeting) is watching for their halting, the spirit 
of true discernment should be lost, and we there- 
by deprive ourselves of the benefit which might 
have been received if we had listened without 
prejudice, and our own eye had been singly 
directed to the true light. ‘Thou mentioned some 
Friend in the Yearly Meeting, cautioning against 
that spirit which would divide in Jacob and 
scatter in Israel, and that is exactly the caution 
which I feel disposed to convey to those I love.” 


At Gracechurch-street Monthly Meeting, held 
on the 8th ult., John and Martha Yeardley re- 
ceived a certificate to pay a religious visit to the 
German Colonies of South Russia, especially in 
the Crimea, and to the countries of Brandenburg, 
Saxony, and Bohemia; also to re-visit other 
parts of Germany, with Switzerland, and parts 
of southern France, especially round Nismes and 
in the department of Ardéche, and a few places 
in Belgium. ‘This extensive prospect of gospel 
service was united with by the London Quarterly 
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We understand 
that our friends do not intend to leave England 
until after the Yearly Meeting; and it is possi- 
ble that the disturbed state of the Continent may 
have some influence on the time of their visit. 





TRUE RELIGION. 


True religion is a practical thing. We see it 
in the daily life, we hear it in the daily conver- 
sation. It is not visible simply, in the silent and 
blessed intercourse forever carrying on between 
the renewed soul and its Creator, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier, but it is equally apparent in all the 
transactions of the Christian in the world, in all 
the thousand smaller charities of domestic life, 
in expressions of kindness, in smiles of affection, 
in looks of sympathy, compassion and love.— 


Blunt. 





WHY ART THOU CAST DOWN? 


Be still, my heart! these anxious cares 
To thee are burdens, thorns, and snares; 
They cast dishonour on thy Lord, 

And contradict his gracious word. 


Brought safely by his hand thus far, 
Why wilt thou now give place to fear ? 
How canst thou want if he provide, 
Or lose thy way with sucha guide ? 


When first before his mercy-seat 
Thou didst to him thy all commit; 
He gave the warrant from that hour, 
To trust his wisdom, love and power. 


Did ever trouble yet befall, 

And he refuse to hear thy call ? 
And has he not his promise pass’d, 
That thou shalt overcome at last ? 


Like David, thou may’st comfort draw, 
Sav’d from the bear’s and lion’s paw ; 
Goliah’s rage thou may’st defy, 

For God, thy Saviour, still is nigh. 


He who has help’d thee hitherto, 

Will help thee all thy journey through, 
And give thee daily cause to raise 

New Ebenezers to his praise. 


Though rough and thorny be the road, 

It leads thee home apace to God; 

Then count thy present trials small, 

For heaven will make amends for all. 
NEWTON. 





AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE. 


Afflicted saint, to Christ draw near, 
Thy Saviour’s gracious promise hear ; 
His faithful word declares to thee 
That, as thy day, thy strength shall be. 
Let not thy heart despond, and say, 
How shall I stand the trying day ? 

He has engag’d by firm decree, 

That, as thy day, thy strength shall be. 
Thy faith is weak thy foes are strong; 
And, if the conflict should be long, 
Thy Lord will make the tempter flee ; 
For, as thy day, thy strength shall be. 
Should persecution rage and flame, 
Still trust in thy Redeemer’s name; 

In fiery trials thou shalt see, 

That, as as thy day, thy strength shall be. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
Meeting of the 28th ultimo. 
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When called to bear the Weighty cro 


Of sore affliction, pain, or Joss 
Or deep distress, or poverty 


Still, as thy day, thy strength s} 


ial] ve, 
When ghastly death appears in view 
Christ’s presence shal! thy fears subd 
He comes to set thy spirit free 


And, as thy day, thy strengt} 
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1 shal] be, 
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SUMMARY OF NEwWs. 
Concress.—The bill to relieve the Jydeoe .«. 
Supreme Court from Circuit duty, which had 
the House, was Jost in the Senate. 
A company of seventy-seven slaves. , 
from Washington on the night of the 1: 
board of a northern vessel, but were captyre. |. 
steamer which went in pursuit, and ies he hast | 
to the city. A great excitement was prod ced ay 
consequence, and during the night of the 19) , 
otlice of the National Era was threatened by a ».: eo 
which, however, did not proceed to extrem ae 
J. P. Hale, on the 20th, introduced a bill jy; 
Senate, to prevent riots in the District, and » 
ceedingly warm debate took place. On the say 
day, an excited debate occurred in the House, 0: 4 
resolution offered by J. G. Palfrey, relative to yo. 
sonal threats against a member of the House. y c 
connection with this subject. 


s 


Evrope.—Arrivals from Europe bring news: 
the 8th inst. The whole continent is so conyuls{ 
with revolutions, that it is difficult to give a ¢ 
account of the actual condition of affairs, Grea 
disaffection exists in England, and disturbances 
were anticipated. A great Chartist meeting was! 
have taken place on the 10th in London, but the 
Government had prohibited it, and the prehibitior 
increased the former excitement. An outbreak 
was expected in Ireland, where the peasantry were 
arming, and the Government was preparing to put 
down any insurrection. The revolution in M 
was complete. The Austrians were driven ou! 
the city, and a Provisional Government forme! 
The King of Sardinia had marched against t! 
Austrians, and appearances favour a combinatio: 
Italian powers, for the purpose of throwing ofl the 
yoke of Austria, and adopting an independent g 
vernment for all Italy. Venice has proclaime: 4 
Republic. Great confusion exists in Prussia anu 
Germany in genera]. Disturbances have taken 
place in Svweeden. The rising of the Poles !s con 
firmed. Russia was concentrating large bodies 
men on the frontiers of Poland. War between 
Prussia and Russia was expected. War between 
Prussia and Denmark seems also impendiy. 
Trade and financial affairs are much depress, 
both in England and on the Continent, and a num. 
ber of failures have occurred in various paris © 
Europe. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverior 
School Association will be held at the commutes 
room, Arch street meeting house, on Second (sy 
afternoon, the 8th of Fifth mo., at 4 o’clock. 

Cuar.es Ets, Secretary. 


